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is the most sanitary, and most 
convenient for use, with the least 
expense incurred to the consumer 


A Common Glass should not ¢ used. 
They are Germ carriers 


Use the BEECO SAFETY EDGE PAPER CUP 
BOSTON DRINKING CUP CO. 


Telephone Jamaica 4870 


Office and factories— BOSTON, 
315 Centre St., Jamaica Plain MASS. 


Cafe des Invalides 


Compounded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coflee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
mess or wakefulness. 


“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES" 
does the 
usual effects yet 
“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES" 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


Ss. S. PIERCE CoO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 
For Humane Sunday, April 11, and Be Kind to Animals Week, April “ip 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. 
at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


(Titles in bold-face are of books.) 

Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set... .. each, $1.00 

Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6} x 33.......$0.50 per 100 

Write for special price-list of literature in foreign lan- 
guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish). 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cts....... paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H.Rowley,$0. = per 100 
Know Your Horse, Major E. G. Huber..... 30 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or 5.00“ “ 
The Horse—Treatment of Diseases, ete. .60 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5.......... 50 “* 
How to Treat a Horse. : 
Two Horses I Have Known, “Mary ren ‘Yarrow, 
Norie and the Outlaw, a story.............. | Sees 
The Folly of the Blinder................... .30 “ 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card. 1.00 “ 
Advice on Stable Management, carc aa 
‘The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) . mao 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ........... small, 50 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider.......... 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card..... . $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease... .60 
Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4... “ 
What the Chained Dog Says............... —”.6hCOU” 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Brown, 318 pp., illus... gy $1.50 
The Lady of the Robins................. cloth, 35 cts. 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 
How the Birds Help the Farmer..... pe 
The Air-gun and the Birds. . 30 
Look at the Birds, by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson .30 “ 3 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. ..$0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8.......... a) 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve.......... ' Eee 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation. 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6 cts. perdoz... .50 “ 


. 80. 50 per 100 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 


Complete price-list will be mailed free upon applicatin. 


About Other Animals—Continued 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts............. paper, 15 ts, 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35 cts. paper, 15 ts, 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts....... paper, 15 cts, 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London... 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 ets., two for 25 cts., five or more... each, 10 «ts, 


cloth, 75 cts, 


What is the Jack London Club?............ $0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry”’ 
The Horrors of Trapping...............-. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, | | ee 
Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had...... —* * 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals... .50 “ ‘ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7,Cattle.... 50 “ “ 


Humane Education 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 


Humane $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants ........... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals" Placard ............ each, 3 cts. 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts, 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 


Angell Prize Contest Recitations napaieiie: 55 cts. 
—— Day Exercises for 1926........ $1.50 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals.... 3.00 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty....... 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance. .... 
How te Organize a Society for the Protection 

Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowley.......... 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8pp. 1.50 


A Talk with the 
Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals’ Buttons............ $1.00 per 100 

Buttons —white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each......... oes. 

Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts............. small, 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant................. 35 cts. 
Band of Mercy 10 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8. J. Eddy 50 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . “ per 100 
Band of Merey Membership Card.......... 

How to Form Bands of Merey.............- 30 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


THE STEEL TRAP 4A Manual of Infor- 


mation, by EDWARD 
BRECK, Ph.D., Scientist and Experienced Trapper 


10 Cents a Copy 


Order from J. P. Briggs, 622 C St., NE, Washington, D. C. 


AW YER’ 


CRYSTAL 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


BIRDS BIRDS 


Feeders, Food-houses, Charts, Guides 
EVERYTHING FOR WILD BIRDS 
Catalogue Free. Address 
WINTHROP PACKARD, 3 C St., Canton, Mass. 


Clear Your Skin 
With 
Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 
Absolutely Nothing Better 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


THE HUMANE FILM 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


may be available for rental in one or two places during 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 12-17 


If you wish to rent it for that occasion, dates should be reserved immediately 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


For the Pacific Coast, Address MRS. R. C. HOGUE, 4325 Alabama Street, San Diego, California 
For Canada, address MISS E. E. GIBSON, Hamilton S. P. C. A., Hamilton, Ontario 
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ANGELL IN 1868. AND FOR FORTY. 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


GLory TO 
GoD, 
Peace On EARTH, 
KinDNeESs, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY 
\ Every Livine 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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APRIL 11 will be Humane Sunday. Will it 
be observed in your church? 


WELCOME to the twelfth annual observ- 
ance of Be Kind to Animals Week. 


THE cunning of the trapper in setting his 
traps as pictured in certain of the newspapers 
accepting advertisements in the interests of 
the fur business is nothing less than devilish. 


THE United States, says Dean C. F. Curtiss 
of Towa State College, is approaching an ac- 
tual shortage of horses, and he regards this as 
one of the most disturbing conditions now 
confronting American agriculture. 


AN Associated Press dispatch from Wash- 
ington says that this country produced, con- 
sumed and exported less meat in 1925 than 
in the preceding year, according to a review 
of the industry made public by the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 


EVERY package of parcel post in the city of 
New York is delivered by a horse because 
the waiting time, while these wagons are being 
unloaded and delivered through the buildings 
by the postmen, is so great that it can be done 
with a horse at about half the cost it would be 
with an automobile. 


IT will surprise many of our readers to know 
that the president of one of the largest truck- 
ing companies in the world, Mr. H. N. Taylor, 
of New York, said, in an address before the 
Horse Association of America a few weeks ago, 
“I don’t think the horse is going; he never 
was gone, and never will he.” 

PAPERS like Successful Farming, which in- 
sert such advertisements and stories as are 
designed to set every lad they reach eager to 
engage in the business of trapping, must be 
managed by men either indifferent to the 
suffering of animals or who refuse to allow 
their better feelings to interfere with their 
business. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 12-17. 


Endorsed by President Coolidge | 
| 


E again publish the letter received by Dr. Rowley two years ago in 
which President Coolidge speaks his approval of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, because our last communication from the White House informs us | 
that the endorsement stands, and that the President hardly sees how he 
could add anything to it by a restatement. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


My Dear Doctor Rowley: 


This is the letter: 


Accept my thanks for your note which brings to my attention the fact 


that ‘‘Be Kind to Animals Week”’ is to be observed this year. 


I am glad 


to learn that the celebration of this week is becoming more and more an 


affair of national interest and concern. 


The cause is one which thoroughly 


deserves all the consideration that can possibly be given to it, and I hope 
that this year’s. will be the most widespread and general observance that 


has yet been held. 


Most sincerely yours, 


(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President, American Humane Education Society 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


SIXTEEN YEARS AGO AND NOW 


O a very dear friend of our work who lives 
abroad, and who wished to know how 
the Societies were doing, we wrote some time 
ago. A part of the letter comes back with 
the request that we publish it. In the hope 
that our readers will understand that the 
greater share of the gain has been due to as 
fine and loyal a body of fellow-workers as a 
man ever had. we comply with the request: 
Our work here continues constantly to 
grow in every direction. Our two Societies 
were never doing as much as they are now, or 
approaching it. Think, for example, that 
sixteen years ago, when we came, we were 
tucked away in a few small rooms in an old 
building down town. We had nothing but a 
twenty-five-year-old, at that time, horse- 
drawn ambulance. Now we have our splen- 


did building, five ambulances, eleven automo- 
biles for our agents, all our wonderful hospital 
work, and our agent force has been trebled, 
the automobiles literally multiplying the 
number again by three, for one officer with an 
automobile can do the work of three trusting 
to trains and street cars. With no paid work- 
ers in the humane education field then, we 
now have eleven in eight different States of 
the Union, a press bureau with a very compe- 
tent woman at the head of it, which is of wide 
influence. And besides all this our literature 
in many languages is going out constantly 
to the ends of the earth. Of course we never 
forget that Mr. Angell laid foundations with a 
wisdom and a vision that we never could have 
possessed, and so made all this possible. It 
has been comparatively easy to build on these 
strong, firm foundations. 


Humane Sunday, April 11 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


TRAINED ANIMAL ACTS 


BASED ON 


CRUELTY 


JACK LONDON CLUB HAS MOST FEASIBLE PLAN TO HALT WIDE-SPREAD MENACE 


CRUELTY is a constituent part of all the 
worst crimes. 


. . 
. 


SHOW the management that trained animal 
acts are unpopular,” said Jack London, ‘“‘and 
in a day, in an instant, the management will 
cease catering such turns to its audiences.” 


THE reign of the rodeo is waning. It was 
short-lived in England. In due time other 
amusements procured by cruelty will become 
intolerable, perhaps before they are made 
illegal. 


AN expedition is being financed by a wealthy 
American automobile maker for the purpose 
of bringing a hundred varieties of wild animals 
from Africa to the United States—wild ani- 
mals never before seen in this country. There 
is yet a long, hard fight ahead of our humane 
societies. Where are the individuals, pos- 
sessed of means, who will finance a campaign 
at home to make humanity to animals a part 
of national education? 


“INSUFFERABLY REPUGNANT” 


N England, short shrift was made of the 

rodeo. The Englishman’s sense of true 
sportsmanship and fair play, innate in every 
Britisher’s consciousness, rendered the ghastly 
concept of “sport” typified by the rodeo in- 
sufferably repugnant, and the promoters were 
politely but firmly informed that they were 
free to return to the land across the waters 
whence they came. Such, we have no doubt, 
will be the verdict of the American public 
when the real nature of this alleged sport is 
universally understood and appreciated. The 
Englishman has no more of compassion, no 
more of the milk of human kindness coursing 
through his veins than has his American 
cousin, and the decision of the one will un- 
questionably be the ultimate conviction of 
the other. —-Chicago Leader 


WHAT IS THE JACK LONDON CLUB? 


E presume that most of our readers 
are aware of the purpose of the Jack 
London Club, the name of which has appeared 
so many times upon this page. There is, 
however, the new reader, the new subscriber, 
whose interest and services we want to enlist 
in a humane movement that has attained 
already remarkable proportions. For the 
benefit of these we would explain as briefly as 
possible that the chief function of this Club is 
to discourage and eliminate stage performances 
in which animals are used. We want every- 
one who believes in the foregoing preamble 
to read on and become further familiar with 
details and requirements. 

The Jack London Club is a society with 
no officers and no dues. It was started, prima- 
rily, because of Jack London’s disclosures in 
his book, “Michael Brother of Jerry,” of the 
cruelties behind the trick animal performances 
in our theaters and other places. He was no 
sentimentalist. He never cried “wolf” when 
there was no “wolf,” or asked you to weep 
when there was no cause for tears. But he 
says that in the trained animal performance 
cruelty has blossomed into its perfect flower. 


International Newsrcel 


OVERMASTERED BY THE WEAPONS OF TORTURE IN THE HANDS OF MAN THE 
TYRANT; OVERAWED BY THE DREAD OF PUNISHMENT AND PAIN THE MIGHTI- 
EST OF THE WILD RESPOND IN SULLEN SUBMISSION 


To join this Club all you have to do is to 
agree to do the one thing that London says 
will finally banish these performances from 
the stage, viz., get up and go out of the theater 
during that part of the program. Will you 
do it? If so, please send your name to Our 
Dumb Animals, Boston, Mass. 

It is hoped all members of the Club, before 
purchasing tickets at any theater or place of 
public amusement where performing animals 
are ever exhibited, will ask if any such 
features are on the program, refusing to pur- 
chase tickets if the answer is in the affirmative. 


When leaving any place because of an 
animal performance always let the manage- 
ment know why you are leaving or going out 
during that part of the performance, or write a 
letter to the management after returning home. 

The present enrolment of the Club exceeds 
354,000. 


THE ROUND-UP—THEN AND NOW 


HE promoters of present-day Wild West 

Shows lay much stress upon the “‘pass- 
ing of the old West.”” Why such persistency 
in harping upon a meaningless and yet mis- 
leading phrase? To catch the paying crowds 
is, of course, the first consideration and who, 
it is calculated, is not interested in that period 
of our history when men and horses and cattle 
were settling our western domain and en- 
gaged in the stern business of the nation’s 
upbuilding? But can anyone bring himself 
to really believe that the old-time ranchers 
deliberately committed the atrocious acts of 
cruelty to animals such as may be witnessed 
today at the western round-ups where the 
self-styled cowboy does his “bull-dogging 
stuff” that would put to shame the sturdy 
cattlemen of the early days. The modern 


round-up is a libel on the pioneer cattle 
drover of the West. 

As far back as in the 80’s we have the state- 
ment of Hon. J. D. Botkin, member of Con- 
gress for several terms, twice candidate for 
governor of Kansas and former state secre- 
tary, who, writing for the state historical 
collections, said: 

“There was not a man among our crowd 
who ever bull-dogged a steer or performed 
any of the circus stunts palmed off on the 
public today. That perfectly beautiful but 
wholly mythical creature, the cowgirl, had 
not yet been invented. Imagine, if you can, 
a girl on the round-up or on the trail. Think 
of her sleeping out in the open and on the 
ground without any bedding, except a wet 
and moldy blanket or two, and maybe having 
to use her sweaty saddle blanket to keep 
warm. No privacy, no opportunity for a 
bath; no chance to use feminine cosmetics. 
It simply wasn’t done. The cowgirl is a 
myth.” 


THE VOICELESS VICTIMS 


OH, when will people cease to be amused 

At animals performing on the stage ?— 

Learn to ignore the cunning trick that’s taught, 

Ofttimes by suffering and cruel pain? 

Since only thus can HUMAN lives attain 

Unto that poise which gaping crowds admire, 

Why think the dog that poses at the show 

Responds not to an oft-repeated blow 

That ’minds him of just punishment in store 

Should he refuse to do the same trick o’er ? 

We who can voice our woe have less to fear 

Than our dumb friends who see misfortune 
near, 

Yet lack the power, the voice, whereby to plead 

Their cause in times of their most pressing need. 
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Bi SURE TO SPEAK TO ANIMALS 
L. E. EUBANKS 


I is a very common thing to hear some one 
say, of some statement he has heard: “It 
isn't so much what was said as how it was 
spoken.” This certainly shows that ability 
to understand words themselves is not the 
only element in communication. 

And it follows, from this, that animals 
should not be ignored as incapable of under- 
standing. Even wild creatures interpret 
human tones very accurately; animal train- 
ers rely as much on tone and manner of speech 
as on what is said; and hunters tell us that 
such animals as the bear are quick to detect 
fear or courage, as the case may be, in the 
hunter’s voice. 

In dealing with domesticated animals it is 
fundamentally important to remember that 
they expect talk from us. Pets often seem to 
understand words, but even when they do not 
they gather a lot from our tones. You miss 
half the pleasure to be derived from relations 
with any pet, if you assume that it cannot 
understand, and fail to talk to it. 

And there is another important phase. It 
is dangerous to approach some animals with- 
out addressing them in some way. A man 
was almost killed by the kick of a horse he 
had just the day before purchased. The 
former owner had been very fond of animals 
and had always spoken to the horse as he 
walked into the stall behind him. The new 
owner did not think anything about that, and 
the horse, startled out of self-control, gave the 
man a terrific kick in the stomach. Invari- 
ably, horsemen of experience talk to the ani- 
mals, and depend primarily on this to gain and 
retain control. 

Dogs are very much like horses. No differ- 
ence how kind and affectionate old Towser is 
ordinarily, you take some chance when you 
surprise him. Any dozing dog, for instance, 
may snap at his very best friend if the latter 
steps, on his tail, or slaps him without any 
warning words. When a dog is eating, and 
it is necessary for any reason to interfere, we 
should never do so without speaking kindly 
to him first. If he is hungry he is more or less 
excited, and we must not expect him to read 
our minds. 

The nervous organization of animals, par- 
ticularly of domesticated animals, is very 
much like our own. And there is just about 
as much individuality among them; one dog 
may be nearly the same at all times, while 
another is as temperamental and changeable 
as the most capricious person. 

But the one thing common to all is suscep- 
tibility to kindness. Daily speech, in quiet, 
kind tones, will enable you to do nearly any- 
thing with a pet animal ‘of the more intelligent 
kinds, and will facilitate the management of 
any creature, high or low, that has the sense 
of hearing. And it’s always safer, never for- 
get that. 


A WELL-KNOWN negro minstrel was being 
€ xamined as a witness by opposing counsel. 

“You are in the minstrel business?” 
quired the lawyer. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Is not that rather a shady calling?” 

“T don’t know but what it is, sir,’ replied 
the witness, “but it is so much better than 
mv father’s that I am not ashamed of it.’ 

was your father’s calling?’ he was 
aske 

“He was an attorney, sir!” 


in- 


“FARHA” THE ARABIAN 
ARHA” is the name of this beautiful 


Arab mare. The picture has been sent 
to us by a friend in Syria, a young man con- 
nected with the Antilyas Orphanage, Beirut, 
and doing humane education work under the 
direction of our Society. Farha is a repre- 
sentative of the best breed of Arabian horses, 
known as Kohielet il Ajooz. This breed is 
very rare and brings the highest prices. One 
of the dreams of him who writes these words 
since childhood days has been to own an 
Arab saddle horse, and nothing brings back 
so vivid a dream of those childhood days as 
Bayard Taylor’s verses, “The Arab to His 
Horse.” Every real horse lover will know 
how these lines thrill the soul and stir the 
heart. 


Come, my beauty! come, my desert-darling ! 
On my shoulder lay thy glossy head ! 

Fear not, though the barley-sack be empty, 
Here’s the half of Hassan’s scanty bread. 


Thou shalt have thy share of dates, my beauty ! 

And thou know’ st my water-skin is free: 
Drink and welcome, for the wells are distant, 
And my strength and safety lie in thee. 


Bend thy forehead, now, to take my kisses! 
Lift in love thy dark and splendid eye; 

Thou art glad when Hassan mounts the saddle, 
Thou art proud he owns thee; so am I 


Let the Sultan bring his boasted horses, 
Prancing with their diamond-studded reins; 

They, my darling, shall not match thy fleetness, 
When they course with thee the desert plains. 


We have seen Damascus, O my beauty ! 
And the splendor of the Pashas there; 

What's their pomp and riches? why, I would not 
Take them for a handful of thy hair! 


CHARTER MEMBER 


EFERRING to Our Dumb Animals, Mrs. 
Eliza Mowry Bliven, 16 Lincoln Avenue, 

New London, Conn., writes: “I am 80, and 
have been a subscriber ever since it was first 
printed (1868). I was teaching then and 


started a Band of Mercy in my school.” 


THE KILLER 
STANLEY WELTY 


| ie the forest where no law is observed save 
the eternal law of self-preservation, the 
song bird flits brightly here and there through 
the bushes, filling the shaded aisles with the 
spirit of freedom and happiness. The insect 
drones contentedly around the flowers, and 
the rodent lazily suns himself on a log. It is 
true that each is surrounded by his natural 
enemies, but he does not particularly fear 
them. Those that would take his life would 
do so only for food; and his instinct for pro- 
tecting himself is equal to their craft of prey- 
ing. Probably only a few feet away a beast 
of prey dozes quietly in his lair till hunger 
again drives him forth, or he may lie stretched 
upon a limb of a tree, viewing with safety and 
happiness on all sides of him the life of which 
only nature is the master. He comes and 
goes as he chooses, and he fears no other living 
creature of the forest. 

But, when a breeze wafts the scent of man 
through the woodland, the scene changes. 
Very often the gay song of the bird in the 
underbrush becomes a cautious twitter in the 
top of some tall tree; the insect wheels a 
retreat into the distant shadows; the rodent 
scuttles to his hole in the ground; the beast of 
prey slinks grudgingly back into the safety of 
his lair. Instinct spparently warns them that 
they are in danger. 

What living creature does not fear a human? 
Even the venomous reptile gives way for us. 
We boast that we are rulers of the earth, and 
historic record asserts that dumb heasts have 
played an important role in the building of 
our great human civilization. But at what 
cost is it true? 

Barn, field, and woodland are filled with 
animals that we say are domesticated. We 
fail to recall, however, that in the beginning 
many of these were as free and as independent 
as the human and that only by superior cun- 
ning and sheer physical force we snatched 
them out of their natural abode and made 
them forever dependent upon us. For the 
greater part, they are bound to us in slavery 
and not in love. 

Equipped with powder and bullet, we go 
as hunters into the forest and destroy more 
small game in a few hours than a beast of prey 
would destroy in days. Unlike the beast of 
prey, we do not kill all that we kill to satisfy 
immediate hunger, but simply to fulfill our 
joy of killing. As an example, we sometimes 
travel hundreds of miles to foreign lands just 
to kill strange game. 

If the beast of burden lacks sufficient 
strength to pull the load that we place behind 
him, we whip him. ‘Time after time do we 
trample the inoffensive earthworm for no 
other reason than that it happens to be in our 
path. Without knowing why he does it, the 
child hunts and tortures the insect on the 
flowers. To destroy is seemingly a part of 
our nature. 

We place our faith in a God of kindness, of 
mercy, and of eternal life, and in an hour of 
suffering or doubt we cry out to Him in sup- 
plication. Nearly all of us go to the grave 
with a dying prayer for life everlasting in the 
world beyond. Yet, curiously, we do not 
look back upon the crimson path of torture 
and destruction that we have left behind us; 
we do not once consider that we have failed 
to show God’s weaker animals of this earth 
the mercy that we are asking Him to show to 
us in the hereafter. 
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CASH PRIZES FOR BEST EDITORIALS 


Editors of all Periodicals May Compete for 
Be Kind to Animals Awards 


OR the best editorial on Be Kind to 

Animals Week, printed in any periodical 
between March 1 and April 30, 1926, the 
American Humane Education Society of 
Boston will pay a cash prize of FIFTY 
DOLLARS. 

For the second best editorial on the same 
subject, published during the same _ time, 
the Society will pay a cash prize of TWENTY- 
FIVE DOLLARS. 

The prizes will be paid to the publication 
in which the editorials are printed. 

The general subject of the editorial should 
be the value of Be Kind to Animals Week 
in promoting humane education and in 
preventing cruelty to animals. 

A copy of the printed editorial showing the 
name of the newspaper or magazine, and the 
place and date of publication, with the name 
of the writer of the editorial written upon 
the margin, must be mailed to reach 

Editorial Contest Editor 

American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
not later than May 15, 1926. 

More than one editorial may be submitted 
by the same periodical, if desired, but only 
one prize will be awarded to any one publi- 
cation. 

Printed information, with extracts from 
editorials on the subject published in former 
years, will be mailed free to those wishing 
to compete, upon application to the foregoing 
address. 

No manuscripts will be eligible, only actually 
printed editorials in regular periodicals. 

The editorials submitted will be judged 
by a committee of three, to be appointed by 
the American Humane Education Society, 
whose decisions shall be accepted as final. 

Announcement of the awards will be made 
in Our Dumb Animals for July, 1926, and the 
cash prizes will be paid to the winning peri- 
odicals not later than June 10, 1926. 


THE attitude people have toward their 
dumb pets is generally a pretty good indica- 
tion of their attitude toward their fellow- 
beings. 

A humane attitude toward animals and 
human kindness in the treatment of fellow- 
men are twin gauges of the stage of civiliza- 
tion a society has reached. 

—New York American 


PACK ANIMALS 
WE the down-trodden 


Pack bearers of Sicily 
To what gods soever 
May bend down to listen 
Raise now our prayer. 


Altars have risen, 

Altars have fallen 

In this our island; 

All have availed not. 

Shrine upon shrine to the goddess Diana, 
Pitiless beauty, goddess of chase. 

God of Phenician, Carthaginian, Roman, 
God of the Saracen, 

God of the Norman, 

The Christian God... . 

Out of the dark of forgotten far ages 

All the old cruelty lingereth yet 

Bearers of burdens 

From time immemorial 

All human ways companioned have we; 
Patient and dumb, overladen and goaded, 
Lashed up the steep places. . . . 

We challenge the Christian— 

His faith then of mercy 

Hath it proved false ? 


One of our race hath watched by the manger, 

Holiest manger where Christ-child hath lain. . . . 

One of our race hath borne him an infant 

Down into Egypt, fugitive sweet; 

One hath borne him, with the waving of branches 

Into Jerusalem. . . . 

If there be mercy, if there be pity, if Christ hath 
spoken, 

Have mercy on us. 

MARGARET SHERWOOD. in Upper Slopes” 


DRIVERS had no more horse-sense in the 
old days. It was the horse that had it. 
—Baltimore Sun 


MORE ABOUT THE CIRCUS ELEPHANT 


HOSE who read our editorial in the last 

number, “Electrocuting an Elephant,” 
will be interested in this reply sent by the 
secretary of the Oklahoma City Humane 
Society to President Horton of the American 
Humane Association, when the latter learned 
that the elephant was to be taken to that 
city: 

“Killing of elephant is an advertising 
scheme. Wherever they take him they an- 
nounce his viciousness and necessity for killing 
him solely to attract crowds. Animal is not 
dangerous and is well cared for. Is no longer 
here.” 


PRIZES FOR ANIMAL CARTOONS 


$25 and $15 Offered to Newspaper Artists 
for the Best Designs Published 


OR the best cartoon published in sny 

periodical in the United States during 
the months of March and April, 1926, illus- 
trating the BE KIND TO ANIMALS idea, 
a prize of $25 cash will be paid to the artist 
by Our Dumb Animals, and for the second 
best, a cash prize of $15. 

Such cartoons may appear during BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK, April 12 to 
17, or on HUMANE SUNDAY, April 11, but 
cartoons published in any periodical on any 
day in March or April, 1926, will be admitied, 
provided copies of the papers containing them 
are received by Our Dumb Animals not later 
than May 10, 1926. 

All entries should snow name ‘and date of 
periodical, be accompanied by name and 
address of the artist, and be addressed to 
Cartoon Contest Editor, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

The object is to secure the greatest possible 
press publicity for the principle of BE KIND 
TO ANIMALS, and only cartoons that have 
been actually published will be eligible. 

The judgment of the editors of Our Dumb 
Animals must be accepted as final in all points 
relating to the contest. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Boston, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John R. 
Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care and 
management of our invested funds, are a guar- 
anty of the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 


“TEX,” THE CIRCUS ELEPHANT, WHOSE REPORTED ELECTROCUTION IS NOW SAID TO BE AN ADVERTISING DODGE 
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THE ORIOLE 
LILLIAN DELANEY 


A GLIMPSE of vivid flame ’gainst azure sky, 
A vibrant song of joy, rich, throbbing, clear; 

A quaint and wondrous nest suspended high: 
Again the welcome oriole is here. 


Long have we waited through the dreary days 
Of winter, for his glad return once more, 

And listened for his pulsing song of praise 
Unto the loving God whom we adore. 


May not some lonely creature, sore-oppressed, 
Be waiting for the brightness of our smile? 

May not a cheery word bring joy unguessed, 
And, like the oriole’s song, some heart beguile ? 


APPEAL TO CHICAGO EDUCATORS 
INDING that in many of the Chicago 


schools the humane instruction required 
by law is not being given, the Anti-Cruelty 
Society of that city recently passed resolutions 
calling upon the Board of Education and 
Superintendent William McAndrew “‘to give 
this important subject their deepest thought 
and consideration.” The Society offers three 
suggestions to the school authorities: (1) 
That every principal should be furnished 
copies of the Illinois Moral and Humane Edu- 
cation law, suitable for hanging upon the wall, 
and that one copy should be displayed in each 
school-room; (2) that principals might profit- 
ably be asked to call the special attention of 
teachers to the law and to assure themselves 
that it will be observed; and (3) that the most 
effective step would be to give humane edu- 
cation formal recognition in the preparatory 
training course at the Chicago Normal School. 


We particularly recommend the last sug- 
gestion, and wish that it might be followed out 
in every teachers’ training school or college in 
the country. Readers may help by writing 
to those who are responsible for the teachers’ 
courses and urging that some form of humane 
education be introduced, if only an occasional 
lecture on the subject. 


What will you do to make Be Kind to 
Animals Week (April 12-17) a success in 
your community? 


Helping Robins at Nesting Time 
ALVIN M. PETERSON 
Photographs by the Author 


ROBIN began building a nest on the 

ivy trellis just off our west porch, on 
the ninth day of May, last spring. She car- 
ried many loads of grass to the site selected, 
but the material did not stay in place. Some 
of it fell to the ground, while the rest was 
carried off by the wind. The children in 
their play had carried some paper packing to 
the yard. This the hard-working bird finally, 
I wonder if in despair, began using. She car- 
ried load after load of packing to the nest, 
great loads that made her look very queer 
indeed. Often when she flew to the trellis, 
long streamers of the paper dangled behind 
her. From the first she seemed in a great 
hurry and worked as though in a frenzy of 
haste. We did what we could to help her by 
placing additional quantities of packing about 
the yard, some of which we hung on ‘the fence 
and the rest placed on the ground under the 
trees. 

The bird managed to make a good deal of 
the packing stay in place because of the 
length of the streamers. Whenever she took 
a load to the nest, we noticed that she squat- 
ted, turned and twisted, and thus fashioned 
the materials round her breast. Meanwhile 
she worked her feet rapidly as if to pack the 
materials together. I estimated that she 
made in the neighborhood of fifty trips to the 
nest that first day, after she began using the 
paper packing. On the morning of the tenth 
she began using mud and grass as well as 
packing. She continued using packing until 
the nest was completed. 

The paper packing proved of real service to 
this robin in the construction of her nest. We 
feel that had it not been for the packing our 
robin might have given up the idea of build- 
ing where she did. The male occasionally 
helped a little, but not much in the construc- 
tion of the nest. The female in time became 


very tame and proved a delightful bird neigh- 
bor. We often stood on the porch, very near 
the nest, and watched her when on the nest 
incubating, brooding or feeding the young. 
The nest is still in place, apparently in as good 
condition as when it was in use. 


ROBIN’S NEST ON THE IVY TRELLIS, BUILT WITH LARGE QUANTITIES 
OF PAPER PACKING 


Robins may be helped at nesting time in 
two or three ways. ‘They may be supplied 
with nesting materials such as mud and ma- 


Es 


AN EASILY-MADE ROBIN SHELF 


terials with which it may be mixed. Then, 
too, nesting shelves may be made and set out 
for them. Naturally, the planting of trees 
about the yard is of ‘help to these confiding 
birds and a means of attracting them. 

I always find robins nesting in the greatest 
numbers in trees near streams and ponds. 
There is a very good reason for this. Robins 
prefer to nest near water because they are 
there able to secure mud for their nests. 
Robins will not be found nesting, in great 
numbers at least, i in places where they have 
trouble securing plenty of mud, good black 
mud, for their nests. Robins have been 
known to take wet earth from flower pots for 
this purpose. ‘They have also been known to 
take a bath and then to fly to a dusty spot in 
the road or street where they wallowed in the 
dust. The water on their feathers and the 
dust formed mud which they picked from their 
feathers and used as mortar in building nests. 
Robins after rain storms are frequently to be 
seen in gardens hard at work securing mud 
for their nests. Hence, if there seems to be a 
scarcity of mud near your home, and if you 
really want robin ne ighbors, place a pan of 
mud near your bird-bath or elsewhere in the 
yard and robins may make use of it and nest 
near you. 

Bird-houses and boxes are made for such 
birds as house wrens, bluebirds, tree swallows, 
martins and woodpeckers. But shelves open 
on two or three sides are made for robins, 
phoebes and other birds that nest in open 
situations. Robin shelves should measure 
about six by six inches, though six by eight 
and seven by seven inches are also good sizes. 
The shelves may be provided with roofs and 
fastened to posts, poles or buildings from six 
to twelve or fifteen feet from the ground. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 
800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


OFTEN A PART OF OUR WORK 

EVERAL times this winter our officers 

have done what not infrequently is part 
of the work they find to do, that is, cared not 
only for suffering animals, but suffering hu- 
man beings. Cases have been found where 
together with animals literally dying from 
starvation wives and children have also been 
discovered for whom food and fuel had to 
be provided at once. And so the visits of 
our officers on errands of mercy to animals 
have often proved to be errands of mercy to 
suffering women and children. 


WORDS ON THE WING 
ACK MINER, the famous bird lover, who 


has learned how to win to his farm by the 
thousands the wild fowl on their flights, and 
then, gently restraining them for a little, to 
band painlessly their legs, so that wherever 
taken later their journeyings may be traced, 
has made these wonderful children of the air 
bearers of many a Christian message. On one 
side of the aluminum tag is printed his name 
and address while on the other is printed a 
verse of Scripture. He has had bands re- 
turned to him from:as far south as Louisiana 
and from as far north as Baffin Land. His 
home is in Kingsville, Ontario, Canada. A 
letter received by him last August says, “This 
is to notify you that Bands No. S. 22 and 24 
were handed to me by two Eskimos who state 
that they shot the geese at Cape Dufferin. 
They wondered what the writing on the bands 
was and when I told them it was from the 
Bible they became greatly interested and I 
read most of the chapter to them. They 
would appreciate a message from you very 
much as they are very religious.” Some re- 
markable letters have come to Miner as the 
results of these verses of Scripture sent as on 
the wings of the wind. Homer’s “‘winged 
words” are no longer mere figures of speech. 


AGAIN WITHOUT A TREASURER 


UR Societies regret exceedingly to an- 

nounce again that they are without a 
treasurer. Mr. Walter M. Kendall, elected a 
year ago, had hoped that he would be able so 
to free himself from other obligations as to 
devote his entire time to our work. Unfor- 
tunately this has proved to be impossible, and 
he has felt it necessary to give up the office, 
remaining, however, with us as one of our 
directors. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 12-17. 


FOX FUR FARMING 


OME interesting facts relative to this rap- 
idly growing industry are furnished us in 
an article in the Boston Evening Transcript of 
February 6. It all started some thirty years 
ago when Charles Dalton (later Sir Charles), 
a farmer of Prince Edward Island, succeeded 
in raising a litter of silver foxes from parents 
captured in the wild. By 1924, 8,000 silver 
foxes were registered in Canada, ten times as 
many as in 1921. Then in 1925 the number 
jumped to 44,000. The writer, Mr. John R. 
Bone, states that this business has now so 
grown that it is the chief source of wealth in 
the Island where it started. With a popula- 
tion of only 80.000 there are now there 400 
large fox ranches, all together 875 farms that 
are registered as fox farms, and in addition 
nearly every farmer on the Island has a fox 
run as a “matter of course just as other farm- 
ers have chicken runs or cow stables.” 

New Brunswick has 300 registered fox 
farms, Ontario 200, Nova Scotia 150. The 
other provinces are also rapidly taking up the 
work and many farms have already been es- 
tablished in the United States. From the 
Island breeding pairs of foxes are being 
shipped not only into the north of Scotland 
but even to France and Germany. ‘The rec- 
ord for 1924 shows that no less than 7,000 
live foxes were sent into various parts of the 
world for breeding purposes. As much as 
$31,000 has been paid for a sire or a dam. 
One authority says that one company with a 
stock of twenty pairs capitalized itself at 
$600,000, paid 40 per cent dividends the first 
year, and all the promoters grew rich with 
the enterprise. Pelts of the silver fox, we 
are told, have been selling from $300 to 
$1,000 apiece. The demand vastly exceeds 
the supply. Fur farming now has extended 
to breeding, under semi-natural conditions, 
muskrats, raccoons, coyotes, chinchillas, rab- 
bits, beavers, karakul sheep. Siberian hares, 
skunks, minks, fishers, lynxes, martens, and 
even otters. 

So far as commercial interests compel the 
humane treatment of these fur-bearing crea- 
tures, and they are at last put to death with- 
out suffering, we must rejoice at the inroads 
the industry will make upon the business of 
the trapper whose steel traps are instruments 
of torture, often a torture endured for days. 
As yet, however, the trapper has little to fear 
from this form of competition. 


A WORD FOR THE CROW 


MONG the many benefits that follow 
from the establishing of bird sanctua- 

ries is that of the rare opportunity the sanc- 
tuary offers for studying the habits of the 
feathered creatures who soon learn within its 
shelter to make their home. They quickly 
become so tame one can observe them at un- 
usually close range. Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
president of the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies, tells us of spending a day in 
the Roosevelt Sanctuary at Oyster Bay. No- 
ticing that the wild cherry trees there were 
infested with leaf-rollers, larva of certain tor- 
tricid moths, he discovered, sitting where he 
could watch them, a flock of purple grackles 
busily tearing the rolled leaves apart and 
devouring the wriggling worms. Some of 
these fell to the ground where robins finished 
the task. Those of us here in New England, 
where the wild cherry is so abundant, will 


— 


remember this to the credit of the pu ple 
grackle. 

But now he observed this also: The crow, 
which he calls “that black buccaneer of the 
forest and field.” was also in the Sanctuary 
and doing man a service, for he was feecing 
on those leaf-eating beetles of the genus /)ia- 
brotica, which have so nearly, Dr. Pearson 
says, killed all the locust trees of Long Island. 
Yet some time ago a great powder comp:iny 
was offering prizes to exterminate the crow 

Hundreds of people, we are told, visit this 
one Sanctuary alone and gain a more ade- 
quate idea of the beauty and value of bird 
life and a practical knowledge of how birds 
may be brought about the home and garden, 
as well as prove of unusual service to man- 
kind. This Sanctuary contains twelve acres 
of land and was given to the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies in 1923 by 
Colonel Roosevelt’s cousin, W. Emlen Roose- 
velt. 


ARMORED CARS 


E think the following will prove inter- 

esting to our readers. It is taken 
from an address made by Mr. H. N. Taylor. 
president of the United States Distributing 
Corporation of New York City, and also of 
the United States Trucking Corporation. 
These corporations employ 1,200 horses and 
150 motor trucks. The armored cars have 
become a necessity because of the daring 
robberies of our modern day. They are built 
of armored steel, rigged with portholes, and 
are furnished with bullet-proof glass. The 
glass is tested by shooting at it with-a 45- 
caliber revolver, and it cannot be penetrated. 
The chauffeur who drives that car is encased 
in that kind of glass. When that car arrives 
at a bank, carrying the money between the 
federal reserve and branch banks, and taking 
the money or export gold to the steamers, or 
bringing the imported gold into the banks, 
carrying the pay-rolls and securities for brok- 
ers and bankers, every precaution is taken. 
There is enough of that business in the city 
of New York to employ fifty-one cars. 

If we could use horses we could run this 
service at about half the cost that we are 
now, but we don’t dare take away that pro- 
tection of the armored glass, because, to drive 
a horse it must be open in front, and if at- 
tacked our man would be shot and the car 
robbed. 

As it is now, each car carries four men. As 
vou have read in the papers, the bandit usu- 
ally steps out of a taxi with a revolver. We 
protect the banks in this way: First, we carry 
$5,000,000 insurance on every car. We carry 
four expert men on each car, who train every 
day in the week in a shooting gallery. When 
a car stops in front of a bank with a load of 
gold, or currency, one man gets out with his 
revolver and stands ready; the second man 
goes around and stands ready, then the man 
with the money gets out. The fourth man 
remains in the car looking through a porthole 
with a little machine gun, and the three men 
start into the bank with this man sweeping 
the radius from the car to the bank with the 
machine gun, protecting that money. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 


Humane Sunday, April 11 
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Mrs. EpitH W. CLarKE, President 
Mrs. Lucius Cummrnas, Vice-President 
Mrs. A. J. Fursusn, Treasurer 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ............. 701 
Animals examined ............. 3,261 
Number of prosecutions......... 48 
Number of convictions ......... 39 
Horses taken from work ........ 66 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 74 
Small animals humanely put to 

Stock-yards and Abattoirs 

Animals inspected ............. 26,829 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals received gifts in 
February of $500 from Mr. and Mrs. E. B. D.; 
$100 from Miss A. G.: $50 each from Mr and 
Mrs. C. P. R., J. D. H., Miss E. A. C., Miss 
E. F. M., and Miss A. L. H.; $35 each from 
Mrs. J. O. F., and Miss M. M. H.; $25 each 
from Mrs. G. E. B., Miss L. C. C., Mrs. 
Hon. A. T. F., B.-W. Co., Mrs. G. B. H., 
H. C. C., Mr. and Mrs. E. J. R., Dr. J. C. W., 
M. L. C., A. H. E., Mrs. M. I. N., Miss 
M A. S., Mrs. G..E. B., Miss -C. E.. P., 
F. H. L., Mrs. J. E. B., Mr. and Mrs. S. L., 
H.E. R., E.S. A., Mrs. F. G. C., and M. K. C.; 
and $20 each from B. Bros. Co., P. M. C., 
M. S., J. B. F., Mrs. O. M. G., and Miss 
M. L. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
will of Mrs. Caroline E. Westgate of Fall 
River. 

The American Humane Education Society 
acknowledges gifts of $200 from two New 
York friends; and $25 from H. F. L. 

March 9, 1926. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 

184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians | 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. | 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.M. | 
W. M. EVANS, v.v.s. | 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. | 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent | 
| 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 


Hours from 2 to 4. Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 tol. 


Advice for sick or injured animals. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 524 Cases 899 
Dogs 343 Dogs 705 
Cats 148 Cats 188 
Horses 30 Birds Q 
Birds Rabbits 
Rabbit 1 Squirrel 1 

Horse 
Operations 347 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1,°15, 54,523 
Free Dispensary cases ............. 81,949 


A DRIVER’S HEROIC ACT 


HE Humane Medal of the Massachu- 

setts S. P. C. A. was awarded to Edward 
Robinson of Methuen, Mass., recently for 
saving the lives of two valuable horses. The 
animals, engaged in removing snow, were 
dragged by the weight of their load into the 
Spicket River. 

Robinson, employed by the street depart- 
ment, leaped into the water and with his 
pocket-knife cut the harnesses which en- 
tangled the horses’ legs. He then mounted 
one of the horses and led the second, guiding 
them toward a landing place. On the way 
the horse he was riding sank into a deep hole, 
throwing Robinson into the river. He man- 
aged, however, to direct the saving of the 
horses and then swam ashore. 

Mr. C. V. Swanton, superintendent of 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. Farm at Methuen. 
presented Robinson with the medal for his 
humane and courageous act. 


ABSENT FRIEND 


CURATOR of a certain zoological gar- 
dens was on holiday. He received a 
note from his assistant: ‘The chimpanzee is 
sick. He appears to pine for a companion. 
We don’t know what to do pending your re- 
turn.” —Answers 
THE increase of armaments, which is in- 
tended in each nation to produce conscious- 
ness of strength and a sense of security, does 
not produce these effects. On the contrary, 
it produces a consciousness of the strength of 
other nations and a sense of fear. 
Grey 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 


for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
forakennel. Stallsand kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 


DEATHS FROM BLACKWATER 


E appreciate greatly the attitude of 

the Boston Telegram in printing the 
following editorial on February 25. The total 
loss of horses from this dreaded disease, in 
our hospital alone, as the result of overeat- 
ing without proper exercise, on Sunday and 
Monday, February 21 and 22, was six. 


Carelessness 

During the double-holiday just passed two 
horses died as a result of blackwater, in dif- 
ferent parts of Boston. Several others are 
still in critical condition at the Angell Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

And all because of the carelessness of man. 

Horses are generally recognized as man’s 
most affectionate, most faithful friends. The 
horse, since the advent of the motor car, 
has lost some of its usefulness, but none of 
that quality that stamped him as man’s 
friend centuries ago. 

Before the double-holiday, owners of horses 
were again warned that death from black- 
water lingered just around the corner for 
horses that overate and got no exercise. Still, 
two died. 

On April 19, Patriot’s Day, there will be 
another double-holiday. You men and 
women who own horses paste a sign up in 
your barn. On it write: “I will protect my 
horses from blackwater on Patriots’ Day.” 
And after that, all other double-holidays. 
Horses must die sometime. But don’t let 
them die because you are careless. 


For Prevention 

Our chief veterinarian, Dr. H. F. Dailey, 
says that this condition in horses is brought 
on from overfeeding on oats when forced to 
stand idle over a period of two or three days. 
The first day of standing idle they should be 
given a hot bran mash and the allowance of 
oats cut to one-half. They may have regular 
allowance of hay. Any subsequent days of 
idleness the oats should be cut in half, and 
hay may be fed as usual. Each day the 
horses should be given a little exercise. 


MONOXIDE GAS FOR DESTROYING 
ANIMALS 


CORRESPONDENT informs us of the 
latest method of destroying animals as 

now practised by the Animal Rescue League 
of Pittsburgh. He says: 
They have installed a tank to which they 
can attach the exhaust of an automobile and 
destroy the animals by monoxide gas produced 
by racing the engine. They have substituted 
this for the charcoal gas and for the electric 
cage. Possibly the main asset secured from 
this plan is the installation of their tanks on 
each one of the trucks so that suffering and 
unwanted animals may be promptly destroyed 
as they pick them up from the street. 
I may add that expert information from the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines informs us that the 
monoxide gas thus produced is about as pain- 
less and as satisfactory for humane destruc- 
tion of life as any practical scheme that could 
be worked out. On the strength of this veri- 
fication the Western Pennsylvania Humane 
Society is planning to install a like equipment 
to use for such work as is necessary. It is 
also planning to arrange for the building of 
low-priced tanks which may be recommended 
to outlying counties and towns whereby it is 
hoped to enhance largely the humane destruc- 
tion of small animals. 
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TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERcY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
the President. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. ae H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. Counselor 


Treasurer 


GUY RICHARDSON, 'Se cretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CuaARLEs G. Bancrort, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of Boston. 
CHARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company. 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company. 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 
Nicasio Zulaica C. ........... Chile 
China 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ........ Cuba 

Czecho-Slovakia 
Damascus, Syria 
Luis Pareja Cornejo .......... Ecuador 

Edward Fox Sainsbury...>.... France 

William B. Allison ........... Guatemala 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ....... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. 8. Houghton. ... Madeira 

Spain 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning ....... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. — WwW eathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, V irginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Seymour Carroll, Greenville, South Carolina 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


AGAINST CRUEL TRAPS IN NEW YORK 


T this writing the following amendment 

to the conservation law of New York 

has been favorably reported in the lower 

branch of the legislature, and it is sincerely 

to be hoped that it may become a law during 
the present session: 

§ 200-b. Use of certain traps prohibited. 
On and after the first day of October, nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-eight. it shall be 
unlawful for any person to set or use, for the 
purpose of taking any fur bearing animal, any 
trap which does not capture said animal alive 
and unhurt or cause the immediate death of 
said animal. Provided that nothing con- 
tained in this section shall prevent the com- 
mission in its discretion from using or per- 
mitting the owner, lessee or lawful occupant 
of occupied and inhabited land from using 
any trap for the taking of vermin. 


For the Week of April 12, 1926 


is 


NATIONAL 


ANIMALS WEEK 


Posters similar to the above, printed in two colors, size 25 x 19 inches, will be furnished 
by the American Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, for ten 
cents each, or, in lots of ten or more, four cents each. 

Lantern slides, colored, reproducing the poster suitable for exhibition in moving 
picture houses, and elsewhere, will be sent at the rate of 40 cents each, or, in quantities 


of ten or more, 35 cents each, postpaid. 


Orders should be sent at once to insure receiving these supplies in time. 


HELPS IN HUMANE EDUCATION 


E have received from the American 

S. P. C. A., 50 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, a package comprising a number 
of leaflets on humane education, including the 
very attractive “Poster Primer” and the four 
booklets entitled “Lessons for Teaching 
Humane Education.” The subjects of the 
last-named are “Nature,” “Plays and Pag- 
eants,” “‘Poetry,” and “Composition.” These 
average about fifty pages each and were 
prepared under the able direction of Frances 
E. Clarke, of the Maxwell Training School for 
Teachers, Brooklyn, N. Y. They may be 
had for 25 cents per copy, or, when six or 
more are ordered at once, 15 cents. They are 
among the best publications available on their 
respective subjects, and should be in the 
hands of every teacher interested in humane 
education. The American S. P. C. A. offers 
to send to any address the complete assort- 
ment of their literature, including several 
lesser pamphlets as well as those mentioned 
here, for one dollar. It is a rare opportunity 
to secure a whole library on the subject for a 
smal] sum. 


SOUTHERN BOYS STOP RABBIT AND 
POSSUM HUNTING 


HE wife of the principal of “Piney Woods 
Country Life School,” in Mississippi, 
after expressing her gratitude for numerous 
packages of humane leaflets and telling of the 
organization of Bands of Mercy, writes to the 
friend who was responsible for sending the 
literature: 
“T think that our boys have not caught a 
single rabbit this fall. Heretofore they have 
always been fond of possum hunting, but they 
have refrained from this. It has also helped 
the boys to be kinder, and more thoughtful in 
their daily play.” 


KINDNESS OF NEW YORK DRIVER 
FRIEND sends us the following, writ- 
ten by Greta Pomeroy Clark and pub- 

lished in the New York Herald Tribune. 
After deprecating the lack of proper shoeing 
for horses, as instanced in the hardships of 
February, the writer goes on: 

“T want to tell you an instance I witnessed 
the other day of a beautiful understanding 
between horse and driver. Turning from 
Lexington Avenue into Ninetieth Street, a 
fine horse slipped and fell in a heap, all four 
feet in the air. He was well shod, with corks 
on the shoes, so the owner had done his part. 
The nice-looking young driver got off the seat 
of the grocery wagon to which the horse was 
harnessed and spoke gently to him, and the 
horse looked up in the man’s face as if he 
understood, and though the hard fall must 
have shaken his nerves badly, he lay abso- 
lutely quiet. The driver loosened the harness 
and pulled back the wagon, then going up the 
block to where some ash cans stood he brought 
back one and scattered the ashes under the 
horse’s feet. Then with a little pat on the 
head he said: ‘Get up, Boy!’ and the horse 
got up at once.” 


NO GULF BETWEEN 


N a translation of Alfred Weber’s “History 
of Philosophy,” by Professor Ralph Barton 
Perry of Harvard University, we read, after a 
quotation from Strauss, “In truth there is no 
gulf between man and the animal. We cannot 
deny to the latter sensibility, memory and in- 
telligence. The facts which prove it would 
fill volumes. The moral sense is not foreign 
to animals, it may, as Strauss adds, be aroused 
in the dog by the whip; but can we say the 
same formany men? The animal has feelings 
of motherly love, attachment and devotion. 
It differs from us in degree only; its ‘soul’ is 
to ours what the bud is to the flower and fruit. 
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William H. Raynard, Dartmouth 
Joseph C. Storey, Boston 
Horace W. Wadleigh, Cohasset 
Charlotte Rice Whitmore, Boston 
Mary E. Winter, Gloucester 


Henry H. Butler, Boston 
Miss Helen Collamore, Boston 
Mrs. William H. Coverdale, Geneseo, N. 
Mrs. Martha E. S. Curtis, Burlington 
Orlando H. Davenport, Boston 
Mrs. Ellen B. Derby, Springfield 
Mrs. Edward B. Everett, Boston 
Miss Lottie I. Flint, Dracut 
Edward Friebie, Cohasset 
Mrs. Caroline F. Hollis, Groveland 
Mrs. Eunice Wells Hudson, Boston 
Miss Penninnah Judd, Augusta, Me 
Marcus M. Keyes, Boston.. 

Miss Emma T. Kieselhorst, St. Louis, Mo..... 
Miss Katherine Knapp, Boston 


Everett Lane, Rockland 


Miss Sara E. Langill, Mansfield.................. 1915 
Mrs. Ida M. Mayers, Boston.................++. 1915 
Nathaniel Meriam, 1915 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Parke, Falmouth.............. 1915 
Miss C. L. Phinney, Stoughton.................. 1915 
Mrs. Lydia A. Putney, Lexington................ 1915 
Mrs. Anna M. Sawyer, Worcester................ 1915 
Mrs. Fannie D. Shoemaker, Topsfield............ 1915 
Mrs. Mary Ann Smith, Chelsea.................. 1915 
Elizabeth G. Stuart, Hyde Park................. 1915 
Miss Susan Thatcher, Attleboro................+. 1915 
George H. Torr, Andover. 1915 
William B. Weston, Milton...................... 1915 
Mrs. Charles T. White, Boston.................. 1915 
Milton B. Whitney, Westfield................... 1915 
Miss Elizabeth J. Yeoman, Binghamton, N. Y.. 1915 
Dr. Anna Allen, Boise, Idaho................++-- 1916 
Mrs. Mary E. C. Bagley, Fitchburg.............. 1916 
Mrs. Louisa M. Barnes, Cambridge..........-.-- 1916 
Miss Sarah M. Barrett, Lynn 1916 
Rachel D. Booth, Blackstone re ; 1916 
Seth R. Boyden, Foxboro. ...... 1916 
Miss Augusta M. Brown, Boston................. 1916 
Phebe S. Burlingame, North Adams.............. 1916 
Mrs. Sarah Nelson Carter, Andover.............. 1916 
Miss Sarah E. Conery, Boston................+++ 1916 
Miss Caroline H. Cottle, Boston. ..............-. 1916 
Mrs. Mary A. Extein, Springfield 1916 
Miss Julia M. Fox, Arlington...................- 1916 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. French, Brookline............. 1916 
Nahum Godfrey, Easton... 1916 
Mrs. Carrie E. Greene, Springfield..............- 1916 
Mrs. Hattie S. Hathaway, Boston...............+- 1916 
Mrs. Abigail White Howe, Cambridge............ 1916 

Miss Emily V. Lindsley, Poughkeepsie 1916 
Mrs. Catherine McC ully, Manchester, a= -. 1916 
Mrs. Ellen Nichols, Ann Arbor, Mich...........-- 1916 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson, Middleboro...........- 1916 
Mrs. Pamela J. Tower, Springfield..............-- 1916 
Mrs. W. W. Warren, Boston............---++-+++ 1916 
George Allen, Pierrepont Manor, 1917 
Mrs. Augusta E. Corbin, Boston Nab 1917 
Mrs. Robert D. Evans, Boston...............+-- 1917 
Miss Florence Gilley, Marblehead..............-. 1917 
John C. Hatch, Hingham....... bak 1917 
Mrs. Sarah E. Keith, 1917 
George W. Moses, Brookline. . 1917 
Mrs. Adelaide M. Simmons, Pittsfield 1917 
Nellie M. Simpson, Lawrence........-.--- 
Erastus C. Alden, Foxboro. . 1918 
Miss Melinda Anderson, Westfie 1918 
Miss Ellen A. Austin, Brookline..............+++ 1918 
Charles C. Barney, Brookline. 1918 
Mrs. Adelia Carr Bromwich, Tacoma, Wash....... 1918 
H. W. Carpentier, New York, N. 1918 
Miss Edith Davies, Marlboro...........++.---++++ 1918 
Amy Shattuck Flewelling, Malden..............- 1918 
Mrs. Ellen F. Kennedy, Worcester............+-+ 1918 
Mrs. Ernestine M. Kettle, Weston...........-.-- 1918 
Sarah B. Mitchell, Dartmouth.............- 
Emily Shattuck Neal, Boston...............+-++. 1918 
Mary B. Olmsted, Moodus, Conn.............+++ 1918 
Marion Amelia Randall, Marshfield............-.. 1918 
Mrs. Anna W. Sanborn, Rockport........-.-..+++ 1918 
Mrs. Florence A. Sanborn, Boston........-....+. 1918 
Abbie T. Vose, Boston........ 1918 
Isabelle Wait, Greenfield... .. 1918 
Cranmore N. Wallace, Boston. 1918 
Miss Annie M. Washburn, New Bedford.......... 1918 
Cordelia H. Wheeler, Boston. 1918 
Mrs. Mary W. Almon, Newport, R.I1............. 1919 
Morton V. Bonney, Hanover. 1919 
Mrs. Lucy A. Botsford, West Roxbury ........... 1919 
1919 
Chas. Wells Cook, Boston. 1919 
Elizabeth W. Davenport, Brookline.............. 1919 

Arthur F. Estabrook, 1919 
Mrs. Mary A. A. Everett, Boston................ 1919 
Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Brookline................ 1919 
Lucia Foskit, Wilbraham.......... 1919 
Emma R. Gamwell, Cleveland, Ohio.............. 1919 
1919 
Mrs. Annette Trull Hittinger, Belmont........... 1919 
Mrs. Mary Gilbert Knight, Boston............... 1919 
Thomas St. John Lockwood, Boston.............. 1919 
Marion W. Putnam, Fitchburg.................. 1919 
Mrs. Mary F. G. Price, Pittsfield................ 1919 
Allen Russell, 1919 
Miss Lydia E. Sumner, Dorchester............- . 1919 
Mrs. Ida M. Thayer, Bradford................... 1919 


Lillian M. Underwood, Newto 
Mrs. Sallie 8S. P. Washburn, Roslindale. 
Abigail A. Wolcott, Wolcottville, Ind.. 

Mrs. Mary F. Witherell, Springfield 
Louisa Kinsell Adams, Boston 
Mrs. Betsey S. Beal, Kingston. . 
Mrs. Belle Boutwell, Lyndeboro, 
Frank B. Brown, Boston 


Miss Emma C. Campbell, Cambridge............. 
Emma C. Chapin, Dorchester 
Daniel F. Chessmann, Sandwich 
Fanny C. Coburn, Boston 
Mrs. Emily L. Cross, Boston 


Asenath F. Eaton, Shrewsbury 
Charles W. Fitch, Aberdeen, 8. D 
Washington G. L. George, Amesbury 
Julia Goddard, Brookline 
Miss Caroline S. Greene, Cambridge 
Miss Lucy Allen Lander, Salem 
Miss Elizabeth J. Lannon, Cambridge 
William P. Milner, Concord 
Charles Brooks Pitman, 
Caroline F. Sanborn, Brookline 
Miss H. Martha Sanders, Wadhams, N. Y 
Mrs. Sarah F. Swarman, Millis..........- 
Isidor Tippmann, San Diego, Cal 
Sarah Cornelia Townsend, Mi 
Steven G. Train, Brookline 
Minerva T. Warren, Groton 
Mrs. Annie W. Woolson, Cambridge 
Mrs. Elizabeth Adams, Westboro 
Charles M. Blake, Boston 
Hon. Henry Ww. Bragg, Boston 


Edward A. Serer Boston 
Miss Lilian F. Clarke, Boston 
Clifford, West Boylston 
Charles W. Cook, Boston 
Frank M. Crosby, Boston 
Miss Josephine M. Dickinson, Chicopee 
Miss Kate F. Everett, Boston 
Charles W. Fitch, South Dakota. . 
William A. Foss, Boston.... 
Mrs. Eliza W. Frost, Winchester 
Lyman Gibbs, Roxbury 
Robert L. Golbert, Worcester 
Miss Sarah A. Haskell, Boston 
Lorenzo Dow Hawkins, Stoneham 
Mrs. Frances M. Howe, Northboro 
George W. Kimball, Lynn 
Miss Mary I. Locke, Newton 
Cyrus C. Mayberry, Boston 
Miss Ellen V. Pierce, Somerville 
Mrs. Mary A. Reed, Boston 
Mrs. Margaret Simmons Rice, Boston 
Miss Annie L. Richards, Boston 
Mrs. Eliza D. Robinson, Worcester 
Miss Elizabeth H. Russell, Plymouth 


Miss Helen L. Stetson, Lynn. 
Henry O. Underwood, Belmont. 
Miss Elizabeth J. Wood, Holyoke 
Miss Agnes Wyman, Shrewsbury 
William S. Young, Winthrop 
Miss Alice W. Bancroft, Brookline 
Miss Anna B. Barlow, Brookline 
Hon. Chas. A. Barnard, Boston 
George M. C. Barnard, Ware 
James A. Blaisdell, Lynn 
Miss Emily How land Bourne, New York, N. Y. 
William Clarence Briggs, Lynn 
Mrs. Annie H. Brown, Boston 
Florence Cairns, Washington, D. C 
s. Annie E. Caldwell, Boston 
Miss Harriet Maria Champney, Boston 
Charles P. Darling, Newton 
Roswell L. Douglas, Brookline 
Benjamin T. Ellms, Scituate 
Sarah R. Griffin, Fall River 
Mrs. Alice Tobey Jones, Wareham 
Miss Minnie Jones, 
Mrs. Sarah Jones, Brooklin 
Miss Caroline C. Kendall, aa York, N. Y 
James Henry Leighton, Somerville 
Minetta MacConnell, Plymouth 
Miss Julia Ardelle Mann, Millville 
Mrs. Annie R. Maynard, Boston 
Miss Maria Murdock, Winchester 
Mrs. Minette V. Newman, Winchester 
ma Ellen O' Connor, Boston 

Mrs. Annie Maria Page, Brookline 
Mrs. Anne L. Renton, Weston 
Malinda D. Rice, Athol 
Miss Lillian S. Saunders, Lynn 
Miss Ellen M. Sawyer, Cambridge 
Mrs. Abby G. Sherman, Waltham 
Miss Harriet A. Smith, Springfield. . 
Mrs. Evangeline Swan, Springfield. . 
Miss Calista C. Thatcher, Attleboro. . 
Mrs. Alice W. Torrey, Boston 
Lilla W. Trask, Springfield 
Oliver M. Wentworth, Boston 
Mrs. Laura M. Wingate, Auburndale 
Miss Martha A. Alexander, Needham 
Mrs. Anna L. Bell, Milford 
Miss Helen O. Bigelow, Boston 
Philip J. Blank, Winchester 


George Z. Dean, 
Capt. Guy M. Edwards, Chelsea 
Mrs. Ida Estabrook, Boston 
Emiline M. Evans, Medford 
Sarah Elizabeth Foster, Boston 
Laura E. Fuller, Great Barrington 
Josiah A. Hager, Marlboro 
Sarah T. Hammond, Boston 
Thomas H. Hoyt, Merrimac 
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. bliza F. Mallalieu, Newton.......... 1923 ? Ta 

Mr rence Morse, Norwood SE eee 1923 WHY GIVE FOR HUMANE WORK: FISHING DOGS 
Hannah M. Peatficld, 1988 ‘The wiser, the kindlier, and the more far- LESTER BANKS 
+ ~ seeing among us, will give liberally to the NLESS one has seen it, one is inclined 
Claudius W. Ryder, Holyoke.................... a » 0 

omg John M. Whitney, Upton... 1923 fish could be caught by a dog. The one ex- 


Borden G. Wilber, Pittsfield....... 
Thornton D. Apollonio, Brookline......... . 1924 


Mrs. Mary S. M. Beeman, Shelburne Falls. 1924 
Mrs. Aurelia H. Bonney, Brockton... 1924 
Mrs. Sarah J. Briggs, Attleboro. . 1924 
Julia M. Day, W. Springfield... . 1924 


Samuel Alden Eastman, Milford 
Abbie F. Farmer, Arlington.... 
Mrs. John L. Gardner, Boston... 


Charles W. Gifford, South Dartmouth............ 1924 
Mrs. Alice G. Howe, Manchester................. 1924 
Miss Alice F. Howland, Taunton................. 1924 
Mayra Cortias Hoyt, Boston. 1924 
Abbie J. P. Kimball, Lawrenceé..........-.cscscers 1924 
David H. Kirkpatrick, Hubbardston, Mich........ 1924 
Frances Kneeland, Skaneateles, N. Y............. 1924 
Elizabeth J. Lannon, Cambridge................. 1924 
Mr. and Mrs. Loewi, Stuttgart, Germany ......... 1924 
Mrs. Martha D. S. Ludington, W. Springfield..... 1924 
Elmira E. Merritt, 1924 
Biss. Hate BE. 1924 
Helen Evelyn Peckham, Framingham............ 1924 
Elizabeth Sedgewick Rackemann, Milton......... 1924 
Mrs. Clara C. Ramsay, Waitsfield, Vt............. 1924 
Thomas O. Rogers, Brookline................... 1924 
Miss Lillian S. Saunders, Lynn.................-. 1924 
Mrs. John H. Storer, Waltham.................. 1924 
Miss Maude C. Swallow, Quincy................. 1924 
Mary Pinkham Tilley, Boston................... 1924 
Elizabeth Kendall Upham, New York, N. Y....... 1924 
Augustus Wheeler, 1924 
1924 
Mrs. Ellen A. Whitney, Upton.................6- 1924 
Miss Mary M. Wood, Boston.............sseeeee 1924 
Dire. Woolla, Saco, Me... 1924 
Mrs. Constance W. Zerrahn, Milton.............. 1924 
Mrs. Henrietta Arnold, Hudson.................. 1925 
Franklin P. Bond, Medford........... 1925 
William H. Converse, 1925 
Julia M. Cushman, 1925 
Mrs. Amanda E. Dwight, Melrose................ 1925 
1925 
Caroline A. Fuller, Lexington................ee45 1925 
George Foster Howell, Brookyn, N. Y............. 1925 
Mrs. Louisa C. Hudson, Woburn ............+-.- 1925 
Mrs. Cynthia Kirby, New Bedford............... 1925 
Mrs. Genevra E. Lester, Springfield.............. 1925 
Emma F. Low, Springfield... 1925 
William H. Maynard, Winchester... 
Hon. Levi Morrison, Greenville, Pa 1925 
Mrs. Mary W. Newell, Concord. 1925 
Lydia B. Roberts, Springfield. . 1925 
Laura R. Rollins, Salem...... 1925 
Max F. Rosenfield, Boston............. 1925 
Mrs. Helen White Sargent, Detroit, Minn 1925 
Charlotte M. Sherman, N. Attleboro... 1925 
Mrs. Charlotte T. Stevens, Milton... . 1925 
Mrs. Abbie L. Washburn, Dorchester 1925 
Mrs. Annie B. Webb, Salem........ - 1925 
Sarah G. Weeden, Boston..... 1925 
Arthur W. West, Salem..... 1925 
Martha A. Willcomb, Boston. . -- 1925 
Mrs. Margaret Guilfoyle, Chelsea..............-. 1926 
Mrs. Lulu 8. Kimball, Brookline...............-. 1926 
Mrs. Julia M. Roby, Cambridge...............-. 1926 
Mrs. Caroline E. Westgate, Fall River............ 1926 


DOGS IN SMALL QUARTERS 


NE of the really important bits of wis- 
dom that has come from this week’s dog 
show at Mechanics Hall is that given out by a 
noted fancier in regard to the unwisdom of 
keeping of large canines in small quarters. 
The vogue of the big and heavy dog is now 
very marked, Belgian shepherd and German 
police breeds being especial favorites. And it 


is quite evident to any observer that these © 


animals are being cooped up in apartment 
houses and other restricted places. Even 
when taken out they are held on leash and 
get no chance of that running and frolicking 
that such animals love. 

_ It is neither kind nor safe to keep such dogs 
in close confinement. The place for the big 
dog is in country or village where he can fulfill 
his manifest destiny. —Editorial in Boston Post 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 12-17. Humane Sunday, April 11 


training, so that there will be less need for 
the last resorts, so that in coming time pre- 
vention will take the place of distress and 
suffering. It is simply a stirring of thought 
that is needed. Practically all cases of 
cruelty and ill-usage, and all careless treat- others have seen that the thing is not so very 
ment, arise through thoughtlessness, OF  ncommon. Of course, dogs are often used 
have at least their beginnings in thought- 1, drive fish into nets, notably on the South 
lessness. RALPH WALDO TRINE Wales coast. but there are dogs that fish of 
U. S. BILL TO PROTECT DOGS og own accord and, unaided, effect the cap- 
ENATOR FLETCHER of Florida has in- A friend of mine had a bird-dog that, unless 
troduced in the present Senate, Bill 2959, _ restrained, would jump froma boat into the lake 


ception, as most people see it, is the otter- 
hound, and his success is the result of genera- 
tions of training. 

But I have seen an ordinary dog, a shep- 
herd, catch a fish, and I know from what 


which reads in part: if he saw a fish swimming. This dog caught 
“That from and after the passage of this several cod near the shore entirely by himself. 
Act it shall be a misdemeanor for any person In Newfoundland there is a dog—not of the 


to experiment or operate in any manner what- Newfoundland breed—-that is an _ expert 
soever upon any living dog, for any purpose “‘angler.” He stands quietly on a rock until 
other than the healing or curing of said dog, in a passing dragonet happens to present a fav- 
the District of Columbia or in any of the orable broadside position, then dashes at it. 
territorial or insular possessions of the United He will catch dozens in the course of a day, 


States. laying them all on the bank. He does not 
“Src. 2. That any person convicted of a eat them, seeming merely to enjoy the sport. 
violation of this Act shall be sentenced to Richard Jefferies tells of a pointer that re- 


pay a fine of not less than $100 nor more than _ peatedly removed fish from a large tub. One 
$500, or to undergo imprisonment for a term by one he would take them out every time his 
of not less than three months nor more than master placed them. 
one year, or both such fine and imprison- In Normandy dogs are used to nose out 
ment.” conger eels, buried in the mud. As soon as 
This bill has been read twice and referred the eel is “treed,” the dog begins to scratch 
to the committee on the District of Columbia. and whine, like a terrier at a rat hole, and this 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas is the chair- informs the dog’s master that here is the place 
man of this committee with whom those to dig. Without dogs, conger “fishing” is 
interested should correspond. not nearly so successful. 


SEE inside front, cover of this issue for price ORDER Be Kind to Animals pins, pennants, 
list of humane literature for use during Be  etc., now, to be sure you will have them in 
Kind to Animals Week. time for Be Kind to Animals Week. 


MOTHERHOOD AND ITS NUMEROUS RESPONSIBILITIES 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
= —— address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and seventy-nine new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in February. Of 
these, 161 were in schools of Rhode Island: 
121 in schools of Massachusetts: 117 in 
schools of Minnesota; 96 in schools of 
Georgia; 81 in schools of Virginia; 40 in 
schools of North Carolina; 21 in schools of 
Texas; 18 in schools of South Carolina; 
seven in schools of Delaware; six in schools 
of Tennessee; two each in Washington and 
California; and one each in Connecticut, New 
York, Maryland, Alabama, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Colorado. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 154,755 


CELEBRATING “ANIMAL WEEK” IN 
A NEW ZEALAND SCHOOL 


CHOOL books, slates and pencils and 
blackboards, all were thrust aside at New 
Lynn School on Friday, says the New Zealand 
Pictorial News. It was Pets’ Day, and almost 
every child appeared with a household pet of 
some description, and showed with pride how 
carefully and kindly they had treated their 
dumb friends. It was a happy inspiration of the 
headmaster, Mr. Howard Ellis, to invite his 
young scholars to take active part in “Animal 
Week” celebration, and the practical demon- 
stration is certain to have a good effect in 
inducing many small boys and girls to take 
extra care of their own pets and be ever ready 
to befriend helpless animals who may be sub- 
jected to cruel and inhuman treatment at the 
hands of others. 

Dogs, cats, the tiniest of kittens and pup- 
pies, roosters, pigeons, canaries, a cow, a 
couple of calves, two Shetland ponies, a don- 
key. and a rabbit were numbered among the 
lively collection that arrived at the New 
Lynn School in charge of their young owners. 

Sir James and Lady Parr arrived in honor 
of “Humane Day,” and were received by the 
headmaster. Parents and friends were also 
present, and the happy gathering spent an 
amusing time among the youngsters and their 
furred and feathered companions, the latter 
no doubt also appreciating the novelty of the 
occasion. 


“CATTERINA,” PET OF THE POES 
HETTY ROGERS 


Ce.” often called “Kate” for 
short, was a big tortoise-shell cat, the 
beloved pet and playmate of Virginia Poe, 
frail child-wife of Edgar Allan Poe. 

From 1838 to 1844 Poe lived in Philadel- 
phia, in a small house at Seventh and Spring 
Garden Streets. It was then far from the 
center of the town and though scantily and 


WINTER SCENE IN THE DEER 


cheaply furnished, was spotlessly clean and 
tastefully arranged. 

In this little cottage the invalid, Virginia 
Poe, used to sit at the window and play her 
harp, Catterina stretched at full length on 
the window-sill, before her. Here, too, Poe 
and his idolized wife and Mrs. Clemm, his 
mother-in-law, often faced poverty; for the 
irregular earnings of the poet were not suffi- 
cient to buy the necessaries of life. 

In the little garden of roses, grapevines and 
creepers, Catterina caught crickets and grass- 
hoppers and, perchance, laid in wait for a 
stray mouse, so that she might appease her 
hunger. This cherished pet was very much 
a member of the family, as Poe’s letters attest. 

In 1844 when he and Virginia spent some 
time in New York, he wrote to Mrs. Clemm of 
the boarding-house, “The table is cheap and 
plentiful. The cheapest board I ever knew. 
I wish Kate could see it—she would faint.” 

Poor Catterina! She might have wan- 
dered away from the alleys around Seventh 
and Spring Garden Streets and found a home 
in some “brown stone front”? had she tried, 
where the sight of food would not make her 
faint; but she loved the Poe family and chose 
to suffer and go hungry, if need be, with them. 

How much she was loved, another part of 
Poe’s letter tells. He wrote: “Sissy (his 
wife) had a hearty cry last night because you 
and Catterina weren’t here.” 

And Catterina loved as much as she was 
loved! When the mistress lay dying of con- 
sumption, some time later, the cat crawled 
close to her bosom and nestled there to keep 
her warm when the dreadful chills came on. 
Poe, at this time, suffered much through 
poverty, pride and illness, and was forced to 
look upon the sufferings of his dying wife, 
without being able to ease them. The 
weather was cool, but counterpane and sheets 
were all the covering there was for Virginia 
Poe. She lay on her straw bed, wrapped in 
her husband’s coat, with faithful Catterina 
tucked in her breast. The cat seemed to 
know of her great usefulness. 


PARK AT MUNICH, GERMANY Gllliams 


NEWFOUNDLAND TIGE 
JAMES L, EDWARDS 


CLANG, clang,”’ tolls the fog-bell drear, 
With only the circling gulls to hear, 

As it rises and falls on the lonely swells. 
Hark to the venturous tale it tells! 


Long years ago on a winter’s night, 

When blinding snow hid the beacon light, 
An on-shore gale bore the fog-bell’s moan, 
Which rose from the sea like a dying groan. 


The curving crests on the beach did pound, 
With shivering blows and a hollow sound, 
And phosphorus gleamed in the breakers’ glow, 
As the pebbles rasped in the undertow. 


As midnight’s doleful hour drew nigh, 

A bark drove in when the tide was high, 

But the current swept her too far south, 

And she missed by a league the harbor’s mouth. 


Then “Hard-a-port” through the trumpet rang. 
The freezing crew to the tackles sprang, 

And stinging sleet through the rigging tore, 

As they strove to work the ship off shore. 


But the breakers struck with smashing shocks. 
And ground her keel upon the rocks, 

And held her fast upon the bars— 

A tattered wreck with toppling spars. 


A life-line shot from the distant beach 
Fell short in the surges far from reach 
While big, black Tige, with wagging tail, 
Looked on with paws on the tafferel-rail. 


The captain whistled and threw a line, 

And signaled the dog with a shoreward sign. 
To Newfoundland Tige it was only a lark, 
And he plunged in the sea with a joyful bark. 


A cheer from the surfmen, a prayer from the crew 
As the powerful dog near the shore-line drew. 
The breeches-buoy cable was fast to a mast, 
And the roll-call recorded ‘‘All saved at last.” 
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VIOLET 
FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 


PUN-GOLD hair and bird-like laughter, 
Patter of feet, and hands that cling. 
Daily amid clouds or sunshine 
Violet's fancies wake and sing; 
Full-fringed eyes are deeps of wonder; 
God never made a fairer thing. 


Lately came a frenzied rainfall, 

Varied tempers were put to proof; 
Every one had to keep indoors; 

“Faeries dance on the attic roof,” 
Countered Violet, “come and hear them!” 

Harmony held not long aloof. 


One day steam-pipes started grumbling, 
Shrilled in many a high-pitched tone; 

“O hear the birds! So many chippies!” 
Eyes of Violet, how they shone! 

Wise old Years, deal gently with this 
Household angel we call our own. 


THE SQUIRREL’S NEST 
RUBY DENTON 


OMETIMES we think that birds are the only wild crea- 

tures that build nests, but we are forgetting a large number 
of our near neighbors. The pretty gray squirrels that become 
so tame in the city parks are really famous nest builders. 
I have seen them at work, gathering branches and carrying 
them into the tree-tops for a summer home, while many 
people passed quite near them. They show no fear of the 
curious crowd, but keep steadily at their work. 

The summer home of the squirrels is a very important place, 
for it is to hold the tiny baby squirrels until they are big 
enough to go about. So the parents fashion this nest with 
much care. They lay a foundation of coarse twigs, which 
they cut with their own sharp teeth. Inside this outer layer 
of sticks they place several layers of coarse leaves; then they 
line it all with strips of bark cut very finely. Over the top 
they place a roof of leaves, arranged like shingles, to keep out 
the rain, and at one side they leave a little round doorway 
just large enough for their own use. 

The baby squirrels are very small, and, having no fur, they 

look like baby rats and mice. They grow very fast, however, 
and soon look more like their pretty gray parents. ‘The nest 
in the top of the tree makes a good home unless some one 
bothers them. In case this happens, the babies are quickly 
moved to another place for safety. When an unwelcome 
visitor approaches, the parents hurry away, and remain at a 
safe distance until the trouble is over. But they take no 
second chance, for the babies are moved before another visit 
can take place. 
_ In the winter the squirrels like a nest in a hollow tree. 
Sometimes they take possession of boxes built’ for birds. 
When none of these can be found, they build a rough nest of 
dry leaves high in a tree-top. These are not so well built 
as the summer homes, but they serve to protect the little wild 
creatures from the storms and cold. 


Humane Day in Sieade. Friday, April 16 


“ABE” 


HETTY ROGERS 


ITTLE Tommy Walsh, Beloit, Wisconsin, has a wonder- 

ful dog whose name is “Abe.” He also has a very inter- 

esting great-grandmother, 102 years old, who named his dog 

for him. Long years ago “Granny” knew “Abe” Lincoln and 
tells Tommy many stories about him. 

Tommy loves his dog more than most boys love their 
pets because he was named for the great kind-hearted Presi- 
dent who loved all humanity, and “Abe” seems to know that 
he has been specially favored, too, for his eyes sparkle and 


he holds his head up proudly whenever his name is spoken. 


He has been trained to “take care” of “Granny” and is always 
by her side whenever she is on the porch or out in the yard. 

The dog doesn’t care much about having his picture taken, 
so when this one was taken Tommy had to hold him tight, 
and tell him to “look pleasant,” but instead of doing that he 
dropped his head and looks as if he were saying: “What a 
fuss! Why don’t they let me stay by “Granny’?” 


FAITHFUL “OLD GRAY” 
ELIZABETH M. GRAVES 


NE morning, late in May, when apple blossoms were on 

the trees, my grandfather and I started out for a long 
ride. We were descending a steep hill, off from the state 
road, when suddenly “Old Gray’’ stopped and refused to move. 
Grandfather called out repeatedly “Get ap! Go on! Hey 
there!” Then he took the whip from its socket and shook it, 
making a sound. He said he was cracking the whip. Old Gray 
did not move, but bent her head a little as if something 
weighed on her spirits. Grandfather didn’t know what to do. 
He didn’t want to do it, but Old Gray ought to go ahead, and 
he struck her with the whip twice on the back. It was useless. 
We both climbed down out of the high buggy, and what do you 
think the trouble was? A strap had broken, and the whole 
weight of the carriage, on this steep hill, was pushing against 
faithful Old Gray. In one place the skin on her leg was badly 
grazed. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Practical Work for Be 


Kind to Animals Wee 


READY-MADE HOMES FOR BIRDS 
R. S. WEST 


N the days of early spring the children, as 
well as adults, will be thinking of the 
migratory birds which have come back from 
their far southern winter quarters to make 
their homes with us once more. Many of the 
birds that stay with us all winter were practi- 
cally homeless the past season, and they must 
have suffered terribly. While it is true that 
the migratory birds do not suffer so from a 
cold climate, yet they need comfortable homes 
in which to live, just the same as other birds. 
Storms may arise to render the birds un- 
comfortable, and if they have a snug home, 
they will be safe, provided the bird-house has 
been well built, and is securely nailed up. 
Eggs and young birds are well protected by 
such quarters, too. 

Here are some happy school children of 
Little Rock, Ark., who studied birds as a part 
of their school course, and made bird boxes 
by way of learning more of their feathered 
friends. The picture was made on the steps 
of a school building there. 

Notice that each child has a picture or 
drawing of the kind of bird for which he has 
built a house. 


MESSAGE TO PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


MRS. JENNIE R. NICHOLS 


HE dates for 1926 International 
Kind to Animals” 
12-17. 

This week, set aside for the purpose of 
centering the thoughts of the world upon 
“doing a good turn” to the animal kingdom, 
holds the promise of a peculiar blessing for all 
humanity, since the “Inasmuch” to the 
least of these brings back to the donor a far 
greater blessing in the spirit of compassion 


“Be 
Week are April 


aroused in his own heart, which makes him a 
partaker of the divinest thing that can come 
to a human soul. 

Suppose that in every home and school 
represented we could have emphasized, even 
for one day, this theme of kindness to every 
living thing, what a monument of good-will 
we would be erecting in the hearts of the 
children of the state, and what a mighty force 
it would be in lessening “the great sum of 
cruelty” now with us because of failure in the 
past to educate our youth to “Do justly and 
love mercy.” 

There are many things that can he done 
by parents and teachers to make this Week 
a successful and memorable one. Essay and 
poster contests on kindness in the schools, 
organization of Bands of Mercy, assembly or 
class-room talks to the pupils upon the sub- 
ject of fair play for animals as well as humans; 
emphasizing, perhaps, the injustices to ani- 
mals forced to perform in vaudeville and cir- 
cuses, and not forgetting the crime of rodeo, 
the commercialized shame of western and 
other states, etc. 

For the home, it is suggested that parents 
have a heart-to-heart talk with the children 
on what it means to be kind, and that they 
be encouraged to repeat after grace or for 
grace once each day of the week the beautiful 
words of the humane Savior, “Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

Teaching a child to respect the rights of 
his pet to its freedom of will to sleep or play 
may seem a simple matter, but it is a founda- 
tion stone in his character building that guar- 
antees in later life this desirable attitude 
toward his fellow-men. 

In the words of Abraham Lincoln, ““The 
one meaning of life is to be kind.” Who, 
then, shall say that one week set apart in the 
year for the teaching of kindness is not worth 
while? 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 12-17 
Humane Sunday, April 11, 1926 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is “The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norw 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 
Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 

Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s i 00 

For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other 4 ogy may be sent to FRANCIS 
H. ROWLEY, President, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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